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The future 
for traditional cultures 


by Professor NILAKANTA SASTRI. 


Since 1955, Unesco has organized surveys and university seminars in South-East Asia 
for study of the status of the traditional cultures in that region. Certain elements of 
these surveys were submitted to the study seminar on urbanism convened by the United 
Nations and Unesco at Bangkok in 1956. At the same time a contract concluded with 
the University of Madras brought about the foundation of a research institute, and in 
November 1958 an important meeting was held there for discussion of steps that were 
being considered by the interested States to assure the preservation and development of 
their traditional cultures. A part of these studies is reviewed in a notable work, Tradi- 
tional Cultures in South-East Asia, which Orient Longmans have just published under 
Unesco’s sponsorship. The article below, which we present to our readers, is an extract 
from that book, which was prepared mainly by Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 


Culture has been defined in so many different ways that one feels it is 
almost undefinable. Still we may accept as a working basis the following 
statement: ‘Culture means the total accumulation of material objects, 
ideas, symbols, beliefs, sentiments, values and social forms which are passed 
on from one generation to another in any given society.’ The concept of 
traditional culture introduces new complexities. It carries a value loading 
and implies that what is traditional is worth conserving as against what is 
novel; this would involve a static society and it has seldom been accepted 
in toto; the ancient Indian poet Kalidasa protested against it and declared 
that nothing is good because it is ancient, nothing is to be despised simply 
for its novelty. And there is no tradition that has not been changing in 
one way and another with time; it is equally true that such change has 
seldom resulted in total loss of continuity or disruption. But this process 
of the gradual evolution or assimilation of new values due to internal 
growth or external contacts is very different from the present crisis in which 
many ‘underdeveloped’ countries attempt a quick transformation on. all 
fronts of age-old societies into modern progressive communities. 
Logically, three attitudes are possible in facing the crisis. One may hug 
the old order holding that it is quite adequate and satisfying, and that there 
is no need for anything new being attempted at all.... At the other extreme 
is the view that the old order must yield place to the new, and the quicker 
this happens the better. The third alternative represents the more generally 
prevalent opinion. Ancient cultures of an advanced character like those 
of South-East Asia are the custodians of valuable traditions, social, moral 
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and artistic, some of them of very great value in ensuring a balanced and 
purposeful life; the. changes that have become inevitable in the politico- 
economic conditions of the post-war world must be guided as far as 
possible in a way that will secure for these countries the undoubted material 
benefits of the new age without any undue or avoidable disruption of 
existing values or even social and technical patterns. That many changes 
have already occurred haphazard, causing sometimes the almost total 
disappearance of old cultures, especially in tribal societies, and everywhere 
much unsettlement, is well known. 

This indeed is the reason why our growing knowledge of the processes 
of social changes and awareness of the need and possibility of guiding it 
should be pressed into service in a more or less planned development that 
will avoid a repetition of the evils of industrialization, respect ‘cultural 
relativity’ and integrate the best elements in the new technical and scientific 
civilization with the best elements of the older cultures. Japan shows 
in many ways that industrialization need not necessarily mean a decay of 
traditional culture, particularly the arts. 

The cultural nationalism of the ancient societies of southern Asia some- 
times takes a revivalist turn; and this involves the problem of deciding what 
is to be revived. The models accepted by modern Indian painters from 
Ajanta, Indo-Mogul or Pahadi tradition; the advocacy of Sanskrit as the 
national language of India; the copying of dance poses from ancient 
sculptures in India and Cambodia by modern artists; the Arya Samajist’s 
attempt to go back to Vedic religion, are instances of the different aspects of 
this movement. A passing reference should also be made here to the dilemma 
of the Moslems of Pakistan and India. The Pakistan Moslems do not 
seem to feel quite at home in the world of Arab culture, and are apparently 
eager to build up a Pakistani culture which will integrate the ‘5,000 years’ of 
the past history of West Pakistan with their specifically Moslem heritage; 
the Indian Moslem intellectual is inclined to lay stress on Hindustani 
culture evolved under the Moguls as the true Indian culture of the future, 
and to look askance at efforts to stress or vivify the Sanskritic Hindu 
features of India’s past. It is not easy to decide how far these attitudes 
have permeated the common people or the extent to which they will retain 
relevance in future developments. 

The problems of acculturation differ in different societies, and in the 
different strata of even one society. Societies in the tribal stage, with- 
hereditary folklore, arts and skills of their own, which are still strangers 
to the written word and the sophistication that accompanies it, run the 
greatest risks of annihilation or of rapidly losing their ethos under new 
impacts; great damage was done to such societies by the colonization of 
the nineteenth century, for then it was glibly assumed that ‘primitive’ 
cultures were inferior and that nothing was lost in their disappearance. 
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Thanks to a broader outlook and more sympathetic study in recent times, 
the intrinsic values of tribal cultures are better appreciated today and the 
need recognized for special care to conserve them as far as possible, and to 
create conditions in which the tribes will themselves have the initiative in 
adapting their ways of life to the new conditions.... The tribal people 
of Bihar who have provided ‘many recruits for the labour force of the Tata 
steel factory at Jamshedpur, recruits who were found to be quite capable 
of excelling in modern technical skills after proper training, furnish a striking 
example of this kind of development. 

Even in the advanced societies the problems arising out of the contact of 
cultures differ with areas and strata of society. The main line of division 
is between rural and urban areas. The prominent result of industrialization 
is increasing urbanization which acts as a solvent on traditional institutions 
and ideologies, and creates a growing proletariat of uprooted individuals; 
they generally earn more-and live better, but lack the mental peace of a 
balanced life. The rural folk are better rooted and have more balance, 
though their standard of living is very often sub-human. Their daily life 
is closer to nature and the soil, and they are the custodians of an impersonal 
tradition replete with artistic forms which like some of the ballads and 
paintings are notable for their simplicity, sweetness, vigour and boldness. .. . 
How much of this can be conserved in the new industrial society or suitably 
adapted to it is the core of the modern problem of culture contacts in 
our region. 

The meeting of cultures is often attended by unforeseen-results. The 
resistance of old institutions often deflects and sometimes vitiates the 
operation of new ideas. The adult franchise in India, for instance, has been 
exercised, in the two general elections that have taken place, largely on the basis 
of traditional loyalties to caste or group. The results of the elections have 
even led, occasionally, to disturbance to peace. Religious festivals which 
always had a strong social and economic side are now being put to political 
uses as well, say, to further an election campaign. The old Harikatha, 
a musical recitation of legendary moral tales before large audiences, is now 
turning to new subjects like the biography of Mahatma Gandhi or the 
community project. In land-locked Laos where communications are still 
difficult and there is no settled script, civic education is being promoted by 
village bards, reciters of national epics corresponding to the Kathaks of 
Indian Harikathas, being requested to carry the new constitution to the 
people in colourful poetic comments full of imagery. On the other hand 
the cinema and the radio are coming in quite handy as powerful media for 
the conservation and resuscitation of classical stories, music, dance and the 
folk arts. 

The general acceptance of political democracy and the desire to complete 
the process by democratizing society and economy as quickly as possible, 
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are fraught with consequences for traditional cultures not all of which are 
universally welcomed. We are not thinking so much of controversies like 
those roused by the programme of land reforms in India, as of the effects 
on the fine arts, on the one hand and of the disappearance of their traditional 
patrons like the princes and nobles of India and of the States’ efforts to 
fill the gap, and on the other of the increasing use of modern techniques 
like the radio to popularize the arts. Discerning critics have already raised 
their voices against the fall in standards and deterioration in taste that is 
threatened, and it is probable that this awareness will help conservation 
in future. It is also possible that the inexorable demand of Demos insists 
successfully in the long run on the dropping of old forms and modes, and 
the adoption of new ones more acceptable to it. 

The economic side of the problem is more important and rapid industria- 
lization with the aid of modern techniques is the only way of transforming 
the long-stagnant semi-starving agrarian societies of this region into viable 
modern communities. But in southern Asia, particularly in India, the 
issue is complicated by allegiance to the life and thought of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Gandhi held the preservation of the long tradition of artistry of 
the Indian craftsmen to be vital to his well-being, material and spiritual; 
his plans of ‘basic education’, of learning the various school-subjects in 
‘correlation’ with a craft were calculated as means towards this end. The 
development plans of some countries place special emphasis upon rural 
credit, village industries, and rural ‘community projects’, though its core 
comprises mostly heavy industry and multi-purpose river valley projects 
besides developing transport facilities by the improvement of roads, 
railways and harbours. Elsewhere the situation is rather different. In 
Ceylon, for instance, we learn that the western-educated élite who set 
the pattern of future development evince an attitude of active antagonism 
to traditional culture and the schools refuse to accept any responsibility 
for developing art and craft skills: Again in Indonesia, the younger 
generation, who fought for their political freedom in the very recent past, 
distrust Europeans and even their own countrymen who argue that the old 
handicrafts should not be allowed to fade away; they think it is a survival 
of imperialism in the sphere of the mind, an attempt to keep the country 
backward and simple, a hindrance to the acceptance and working out of 
modern ideas and techniques. 

Everywh, cheap standizdared machine products have spoiled the marketere. 
for handicraft products and pressed hard on the artisans. The disappear- 
ance of patronage from princes and nobles for quality goods aggravates 
the situation. Sometimes the novelty and cheapness of machine goods 
leads even to what must be regarded as corruption of the standards of 
Handicrafts play a considerable role in our region despite all the indus- 
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trialization that is proceeding apace. Even in Europe they make an 
important sector of the economy.... Mechanical progress, while it elimi- 
nates some fine old trades, brings mew ones into existence; and ange scale 
industry cannot do without the help of small handicraft workshops. It 
is also easy to overdraw) the contrast between the idyllic existence of a 
handicraftsman and the servitude of the factory worker, and lose sight of 
the many exciting jobs in modern large scale industry such as the control 
of a dam, the regulation of the movement of ships in harbour or trains on an 
illuminated panel. The fact, however, remains that the handicraft worker 
remains fully aware of the purpose of his work and has occasion for pleasant 
personal relationships with his assistants as they all belong to the same 
world as his, there can also be much better personal training especially 
where the business is essentially a family concern. 

The industrialization of Asia involves the effort to solve several problems 
such as the creation of a proper mutual understanding between the village 
farmers and artisans and the urban officials who seek to help them, the 
decision of the form of this help and its planning in a way that would do 
least damage to the esthetic and spiritual background of traditional 
culture, the planning of the types of educational institutions which may best 
facilitate the process of changes, the raising of agricultural productivity 
to levels adequate to the new standard of life, and a control of the rate of 
population growth without which all plans may go awry—all this with 
such slender economic resources as would lay an intolerable burden on 
the people unless they are supplemented by large doses of generous aid from 
outside in several ways such as the training of personnel in the 
new techniques, the large scale and timely supply of capital goods both 
by way of gifts and long-term loans, and so on. This is the context of the 
‘cold war’ among the powers that have, and the future of one side of the 
world depends much on who wins better and earlier the confidence of the 
underdeveloped regions. 

So the East and West have met and are apparently though unwittingly 
engaged in the building up of a world culture. The scientific knowledge 
and technique that makes for industrialization is becoming international. 
Asia is eager rapidly to avail herself of it and is willing to change the way 
of her life to the extent necessary; on the other hand, there is evidence of a 
growing appreciation among western nations of the eastern values in the 
philosophy of life and in the aesthetic of the arts. One western writer, for 
instance, has said that India is an adept in the Science of Happiness, that 
her evolution has progressively extended its sphere from the Rsis first to 
Ksatriyas, then to Vaisyas, then to Siidras, and now to the untouchables 
also, and that the time has come for this message to be accepted by the 
world at large as a complement to the European contribution to culture and 
civilization. Whatever the theoretical validity of the doctrine of unity of 
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culture, history is full of instances of the mingling of cultures and the rise 
of new cultures combining traits from both the originally distinct cultures. 
It is therefore quite intelligible that some anthropologists foresee that out 
of the present cultural situation, there may emerge a new world culture, 
neither western nor eastern, but the joint creation of all nations. 
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Safeguarding 
our artistic heritage 


by Giorcio Rosi 
of the Department of Cultural Activities 


In the fifth volume of his Description of Greece, Pausanias tells us that in 
the rear colonnade of the temple of Juno at Olympia, one of the columns 
was made of oak. 

This reference by the celebrated tourist-reporter of the second century 
has been unanimously interpreted by archeologists as a proof that, 
originally, the columns of this famous temple were of wood and that they 
were replaced by stone constructions as the old parts deteriorated. One 
wooden column still remained in Pausanias’ time, eight or nine centuries 
after the construction of the building. 

The text of Pausanias thus constitutes literary evidence of one of the 
oldest examples of the restoration of an ancient monument with the object 
of preserving certain original parts; it may be quoted to refute the assertions 
of those who claim that an interest in the vestiges of ancient art is the cause 
and at the same time the effect of a lack of understanding of the products 
of modern art. 

The truth is that, from earliest times, men have sought to restore and to 
preserve ruins and vestiges of the past; the method only differed from our 
own in technique, which was often rudimentary, and in purpose, which 
was spiritual rather than historical. 

Certain famous examples of the reconstruction of buildings partly 
destroyed, of the removal of whole walls with their frescoes, or of sculptures 
restored and often ‘perfected’ by celebrated artists, show that the great 
achievements of the past have always claimed respect and admiration. 
In spite of a love of novelty which characterized public taste up to the end 
of the eighteenth century, artists were not always iconoclasts. While 
Donato Bramante earned the nickname ‘Maestro Ruinante’ (master- 
demolisher) for the speed with which he undertook the demolition of the 
old basilica of Saint Peter’s in Rome, Raphael was at one time during his 
short life in charge of the preservation of classical monuments in that 
city. 

The fact that much attention is being given nowadays to all kinds of 
problems connected with the preservation of man’s cultural heritage is 
therefore not a passing phenomenon. On the contrary, it reveals a 
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conception of the moral, cultural and educational value of the vestiges 
left by past civilizations of some of their noblest creations. 

But this conception is vastly different from that held by restorers in the 

ist, in particular regarding architectural works, where the value of the 
monuments lay in their moral significance, for instance in places of worship, 
or in their practical function, as in civic architecture. 
_ A curious example of this conception is given in the temple of Juno at 
Glympia where archeological excavations have revealed certain aspects 
not mentioned by Pausanias. Numerous fragments of the columns which 
came to light during these excavations showed that they belonged to different 
periods and were: of very different styles. This means that each time the 
ancient wooden columns had to be replaced, new stone columns were 
built according to the prevailing style, with no thought forthe unity of the 
whole: their system | produced a collection of samples of all the Doric 
columns created by the Greeks over a number of centuries. The result 
must have been comparable, all other things being equal, to what the 
Madeleine Church in Paris would be like today if, over a hundred years 
ago, its damaged columns had been replaced by others constructed accord- 
ing to the style of the day, beginning with the Second Empire; thin, cast 
iron columns of Pompeiian inspiration used by: buildets in 1880; the 
flowered and beribboned columns of the turn of the century; square pillars 
in reinforced concrete and even modern steel structures. 

The result would be highly unsatisfactory because it is the value of a 
monument as a work of art which is of interest; while restoration aims to 
preserve the original character of the building. 

On the other hand, an excessive concern for form would give unsatis- 
factory results for other reasons. Before Viollet-le-Duc—who has been 
judged harshly for his excesses in this respect, in spite of his qualities as a 
scientist and architect—many illustrious artists were not above imitating 
forms suggested by the building they were responsible for completing. But 
it is symptomatic that; in the: nineteenth century, a writer and a man of 
taste of Stendhal’s standing seriously suggested that restorers should resort 
to copying celebrated monuments or the paintings of great masters in order 
to hide disagreeable aspects of certain buildings. 

Nowadays, this kind of imitation is considered just as inacceptable as 
the temerity of artists who imposed their own styles on ancient monuments. 
Modern restoration, aided by scientific study, has its own doctrine inspired 
by generally accepted principles of which it is only possible to sketch the 
broad outlines. : 

Some of these principles are valid for the restoration of all kinds of art 
works; above all, they aim to preserve scrupulously the authentic parts, 
and to make possible the identification of any new elements necessary in 
repairing damage. This is a question of honesty towards future generations 
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who must be able to distinguish between the original work and that of the 
restorer. 

Other principles apply mainly to architectural monuments which have 
often been constructed over long periods of time, sometimes centuries, in 
successive stages, and which reflect traces of epochs and different artistic 
‘climates’. To respect these traces when they have the value of an artistic 
expression or are of historical significances is an uncontested principle, 
even if it is not always applied. 

A more general rule in modern restoration is the study, by all the means 
of research available, of the condition of great works of the past, the causes 
of their deterioration and the methods to be adopted for their preservation. 

The time has passed when it was thought possible to reconstruct the 
original aspect of a historical, archzlogical or artistic work on the basis 
of its similarities with other works of the same period, or to establish a 
sort of hierarchy of values from different periods. Just as in medicine 
where there are no longer sicknesses but sick people, in the history of art 
there are no specific forms but works of art. 

In another field, no one would dream today of removing the patina of 
time from old sculptures or paintings nor of destroying the ‘living skin of 
stones’—that is, the colour painted on monuments by centuries of 
weathering. The modern critic refuses to consider so-called ‘renovated’ 
monuments as authentic. 

But the most amazing results in the application of new methods of 
studying the preservation of our artistic heritage have been achieved in the 
field of science. Only a few dozen years ago, it would have been impossible 
to have predicted these results. 

Every branch of science has made its contribution to some extent: 
chemistry, through the analysis of materials and their reactions to various 
external factors; biochemistry in the study of the effect of parasites and 
micro-organisms upon these materials; physics, through research on the 
results of physical forces acting both upon individual materials as well as 
upon structures as a whole; engineering, through studies of buildings 
and their resistance; and radiology, through the examination of invisible 
layers within certain works of art, particularly paintings. 

Such research naturally requires considerable effort—a specialized 
scientific and technical staff, along with costly laboratories and apparatus 
constantly being perfected. Laboratories designed specifically for work 
of this sort have been operating for years in several countries, in particular 
those countries where valuable and important collections make up a 
particularly rich cultural heritage whose preservation is an obvious necessity. 
It can be said that, even under difficult conditions, praiseworthy efforts 
are being made everywhere to protect objects and monuments whose value 
is now generally recognized from all viewpoints. 
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But, and this is not surprising, these efforts are not always sufficiently 
effective to give our cultural heritage as a whole the care it needs to survive 
the coming centuries. 

That is why Unesco, ever since its early years, has always endeavoured to 
bring to all peoples the benefits of the scientific and cultural progress 
achieved in this field by certain countries which, for various reasons, have 
been able to develop their knowledge and research more than others. 

Various methods have been used until now to reach these goals. All 
of them aim either to supply information to specialists or to offer tangible 
aid to countries to solve specific problems. 

For the past 12 years, Museum, a quarterly review, has been publishing 
studies in which museum specialists find information concerning not only 
the problems of organizing and presenting collections but also the best 
methods of preservation. 

Pamphlets and handbooks in Unesco’s Museums and Monuments series 
have shown, at the same time, the importance of certain problems of preserv- 
ing, restoring and displaying monuments, or else they have offered 
technical advice on various problems of protection. One of these hand- 
books, devoted to the complicated problems raised by the protection of 
cultural property in the event of armed conflict, contains complete data on 
the subject of the effects of modern weapons and practical suggestions on 
means of defence and protection. 

An entirely different type of activity enables Unesco to contribute to 
what might be called specific cases: it consists of sending to Member 
States, upon their request, experts of high professional qualifications; at 
the same time, it offers fellowships to enable nationals of these countries 
to supplement their training by studying abroad for varying lengths of 
time. 

Results obtained have been quite remarkable. The experts, chosen 
among the best specialists in each branch, have offered extremely effective 
help in the study of certain scientific problems such as the preservation of 
perishable materials, in the execution of urgent tasks such as the resto- 
ration of objects already heavily damaged, or in the preparation of long- 
term projects such as urban planning for the development of cities rich in 
historic monuments. Research workers, technicians, and architects 
specialized in the restoration of monuments, or well known for their work 
in modern architecture, have travelled to various parts of Asia, Europe 
and North and South America where they have drawn up plans, carried 
out difficult jobs and, above all, trained students through teaching and 
practice to continue their work. . 

. In addition, fellowship holders on study tours offered and carefully 
organized by Unesco have been able to learn results obtained elsewhere 
or to benefit from the teaching and the example of world-famous masters 
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and, this way, to prepare themselves to undertake tasks heavy with respon- 
sibility in their own countries. The effects of this activity will become all 
the more visible once the knowledge either communicated by the experts 
or acquired by fellowship holders will have borne fruit in an ever-growing 
number of countries. 

For that matter, all countries will be able to obtain assistance designed 
specially to meet their needs from the International Centre for the Study 
of the Preservation and Restoration of Cultural Property which recently 
went into operation with the help of Unesco. 

This centre was created to help solve the problems still faced by many 
countries in preservation and restoration. It has a large number of tasks: 
making known the results of research already performed; co-ordinating 
work to be undertaken; carrying out special research and studying new 
methods of restoration for specific cases; and helping in the training of 
specialists and research workers. 

To carry out these tasks at the level required by the importance of these 
problems and made possible by the progress of science, this centre requires 
considerable research equipment and an adequate number of specialists. 
Unesco has therefore called for the collaboration of countries which already 
possess similar institutions. Their aid, it can already be stated, will not be 
lacking. 

The centre has its headquarters in Rome, where it benefits from facilities 
granted to it by the Italian Government and certain specialized institutions 
in Rome and in other Italian cities under the terms of an agreement between 
Italy and Unesco. But, if necessary, it can also call upon specialized insti- 
tutions in other countries. In this way, the centre’s activity can become 
the result of close, active and systematic co-operation among all these 
institutions. 

Efforts to protect cultural property from damage by time and neglect, 
and the fight against haphazard methods of preservation will be greatly 
aided by the centre, and it will be a new example of the possibilities offered 
by international collaboration. 
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Broadcasting 
and the free flow of ideas 


By JULIAN BEHRSTOCK 
of the Department of Information 


A significant opportunity to promote the greater use of radio broadcasting 
for the free flow of ideas between peoples will be offered at a conference 
being held in Geneva from 17 August to 16 December when the 100 member 
countries of the International Telecommunication Union (ITU) will meet 
to review problems affecting the world’s radio services. 

A major purpose of the Administrative Radio Conference, the first 
convened by the ITU in eight years, is to consider the possibility of estab- 
lishing an agreed plan for the distribution of high frequencies for inter- 
national broadcasting. The adoption of such a plan would end a situation, 
steadily worsening over the past 20 years, in which lack of agreement on 
frequencies has seriously impaired programme reception, thus diminishing 
the effectiveness of radio broadcasting as a means of purveying information 
and entertainment to the world’s peoples. 

Unesco, dedicated as it is to the use of the mass media for the free flow 
of information, has a keen interest in this important conference which will 
determine the pattern of broadcasting for years to come. That is why the 
Director-General recently sent to Member States, for possible submission 
to the Radio Conference, a series of proposals designed to encourage the 
adoption of measures furthering the use of broadcasting for the interchange 
of ideas and as a link between peoples (CL/1328 Annex, November 1958). 

Co-operation in pursuance of this aim is in fact no recent concern of the 
ITU and Unesco. It dates back to 1947 when in a message to the ITU’s 
first post-war plenipotentiary conference, the Director-General of Unesco 
set forth the view that radio frequencies for international broadcasting should 
be allocated in a manner which would give all nations and diverse cultures 
adequate facilities for expression. 

Subsequently, at the International High Frequency Broadcasting Confer- 
ence, Mexico City, 1948, the Director-General made the following principal 
points: (a) High frequency broadcasting is by virtue of its range and speed 
an unrivalled instrument of communication between peoples. Unesco, 
therefore, has an abiding interest in its use for promoting mutual knowledge 
and understanding. (b) Each nation’s requests for frequencies should 
take into account the shortage of available facilities and the overriding 
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necessity of reaching agreement on a planned, orderly system. (c) Priority 
should be accorded in the allocation of frequencies to international rather 
than national broadcasting services. (d) Allocations among nations should 
not be based solely on considerations of wealth and power but on the 
right of expression of all countries. 

No agreement was reached on a frequency allocation plan. But the 
Mexico City conference and other succeeding conferences did, at the behest 
of Unesco, urge upon broadcasting organizations the need to use the 
frequencies at their command for purposes of international understanding. 

Meanwhile, the General Conference of Unesco kept an unremitting 
interest in the frequency allocation question. At its fifth, seventh and 
ninth sessions, the conference drew the attention of Member States to the 
importance of agreement on the distribution of frequencies. Moreover, 
at its ninth session, the General Conference authorized the Director-General 
to suggest proposals to that effect to Member States for possible submission 
to the forthcoming Administrative Radio Conference. 

Meanwhile, the need for detailed examination of the numerous and 
complex issues affecting the role of broadcasting today had become apparent 
to Unesco. No such study on an international scale was available and the 
convening of the world radio conference would, it appeared, be a good 
occasion for its preparation and publication by Unesco. 

Accordingly, Unesco commissioned an independent expert, Dr. George 
A. Codding, Jr. (U.S.A.), to make a comprehensive survey of the use of 
broadcasting for the free flow of ideas. The study, entitled Broadcasting 
Without Barriers, is to be published in June 1959, in time for it to be taken 
into account at the radio conference in August. 

In addition to the problem of frequencies, Broadcasting Without Barriers 
deals with such subjects as the development of the international exchange 
of programmes, the use of better techniques in broadcasting generally, the 
improvement of transmission and reception services in less advanced areas, 
and the challenge of the new medium, television. In a foreword, Unesco 
expresses the hope that the study ‘will contribute to the efforts of the ITU, 
of individual governments and of radio broadcasters to enhance the use of 
radio as a means of communication and of understanding between peoples’. 


Proposals to the Radio Conference 


Unesco has suggested four proposals to Member States for possible 
submission to the Administrative Radio Conference. The first proposal 
recommends that agreement be reached on a sound plan for high frequency 
distribution, or, in the absence of such a plan, on the establishment of 
procedures by which the ITU could assist telecommunication adminis- 
trations in making the most effective use of frequencies now employed. 
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Commenting on this proposal, Unesco notes that despite the vast amount 
of time, money and effort expended by most States in maintaining inter- 
national broadcasting services, the audience remains small. This disparity 
is largely due to lack of agreement on frequencies and of co-ordination 
in scheduling programmes. ‘There is an imperative need’, Unesco observes, 
‘for agreement on an equitable and planned distribution of high frequencies.’ 

The second proposal, which urges the wider use of frequency modulation 
(FM) broadcasting in local services, notes that, in many areas, overcrowding 
in the low and medium broadcasting bands had resulted in increasingly 
unsatisfactory reception. On the other hand, insufficient attention has 
been given to expansion of FM broadcasting, which provides high quality 
reception free from interference. 

If FM were adopted universally for local broadcasting, the low and 
medium bands could be reserved for national and regional services, and the 
high frequency bands almost exclusively for long-distance, international 
broadcasting. Such action would thus contribute to a solution of the 
frequency problem as a whole. 


Low-Cost Receivers 


While the foregoing proposals seek the improvement of the transmission 
of broadcasts, the third and fourth proposals deal with the question of 
reception. They are inspired by Unesco’s long-standing effort to make 
radio receivers more widely available, particularly to the peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Unesco notes, in its document to Member States, that the cost of receivers 
in many countries is greatly increased through the imposition of import 
duties and sales taxes. The Unesco survey, Trade Barriers to Knowledge, 
shows that some 85 countries levy duties on receivers and that 40 apply 
sales taxes as well. It is suggested that governments, particularly those of 
underdeveloped countries, might considerably reduce such charges, and 
that any loss in revenue would be more than compensated by the benefits 
derived from greater popular access to broadcasting. 

Unesco points out that there is widespread need for low-cost, efficient 
radio receivers among the 1,400 million people who lack adequate reception 
facilities. This is the background of the fourth proposal which, if adopted 
by the Administrative Radio Conference, would have the ITU and Uneseo 
carry out a joint study on the possibility of producing such receivers 
specially adapted to the needs of the underdeveloped countries. 

The proposed study would be undertaken by the two sister Specialized 
Agencies in co-operation with the technical and industrial organizations 
concerned. The ITU would explore the possibility of designing a robust, 
wide-band, inexpensive receiver, with standardized parts. Unesco’s role 
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would be to examine with the Regional Economic Commissions of ‘the 
United Nations and the radio industry the possibility of pooling markets 
to encourage mass production of receivers of this kind. 

In his letter to Member States, the Director-General asks that he be 
informed of any of the Unesco proposals, or analogous ones, which they 
may decide to submit to the Radio Conference. Those suggested by 
Unesco would, if adopted, greatly improve conditions for both transmission 
and reception of radio broadcasts, making this a better medium to entertain, 
enlighten and link people all over the world. 
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News of the departments 


THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


The Director-General, accompanied by Mr. René Maheu, Assistant 
Director-General, and Mr. M. Jimenez, Secretary of the Executive Board, 
paid an official visit to London on 7 and 8 April. He had talks 
with Sir Edward Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation; Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, Chairman of Unesco’s Executive Board 
and a member of the United Kingdom National Commission; 
Mr. R. Morrison, the Secretary of the Commission; Mr. Stanley Arthur, 
of the Ministry of Education, and other senior officials. 

Mr. Vittorino Veronese was also received by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, at 10 Downing Street. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Minister of Education, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, 
Sir Edward Boyle and Sir Ben Bowen Thomas were present at this 
interview. 

The Director-General was received by the French Prime Minister, 
Mr. Michel Debré, at the Hétel Matignon in Paris, on 9 April. 

On 14 April, at the Organization’s Headquarters, the Director-General 
received Mr. G. A. Zhukov, President of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics’ State Committee for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries 
and Chairman of the Soviet Union’s National Commission for Unesco. 


EDUCATION 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN ASIA 


Organized jointly by Unesco and the Japanese National Commission, a 
regional workshop seminar on vocational and technical education will 
be held at Tokyo from 6 to 25 July next. The programme of this meeting 
includes a series of lectures and discussions, and visits to schools, industrial 
plants and public service establishments. The talks will cover the following 
subjects: structure and legislation of vocational and technical education, 
determination of the needs for this education, selection and guidance of 
students, teaching and administrative personnel, school buildings and 
equipment, inspection and control, finances, etc. 

Some twenty countries have been invited to send participants. This 
— is organized under the Unesco Expanded Programme of Technical 

ssistance. 
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NATURAL SCIENCES 


AWARD OF THE KALINGA PRIZE TO PROFESSOR KARL VON FRISCH 


Professor Karl von Frisch, zoologist and science writer whose research in 
the sensory physiology of insects brought him fame, received on 26 March 
last at Unesco House, Paris, the Kalinga Prize for ization of science. 

The prize of £1,000 is offered annually by Kalinga Foundation 
which has been set up to contribute to economic, social and. cultural progress 
in the Indian state of Orissa. Its winner is chosen annually by an inter- 
national jury Species by Unesco. The porposs of the poly as stated 
by its donor, Mr. B, Patnaik, an Indian industrialist, is to offer recognition 
to leading interpreters of science and also to strengthen links between 
India scientists of all nations. 

Born. in Vienna in 1886, Professor von Frisch studied medicine and 
natural sciences in his native city and in Munich, After obtaining his 
doctorate at the University of Vienna in 1910, he served as director of the 
zoological institutes of the. universities of Rostock, Breslau, Graz and 
Munich, successively. He retired last year and now lives in. Munich. 

Professor von Frisch is the author of more than a hundred scientific 
studies, the most remarkable of which deal with his research on bees, their 
life, language and sense of orientation. These studies have helped scientists 
to. probe such mysteries as how insects—and birds, too—are able) to 
pares, so accurately. Professor von Frisch’s experiments have shown 
that ” eyes see polarized light in the sky, enabling them to distinguish 
zones of different shades by which they can orient themselves. 

Among other works by. Professor von Frisch are You and Life— 
A Modern Biology for Everyman, Memoirs of a Biologist, and studies on the 
sense of hearing and the colour-sense of fish. 

During the ceremony addresses were given by Mr. Vittorino Veronese, 
Director-General of Unesco, Professor Pierre Auger, special consultant 
for the Director-General, and by Professor von Frisch. 

Mr. Veronese pointed out that the jury that selected the winner is composed 
of Professor Florkin, of Liége, Professor Jakubowski, of Warsaw, and 
Mr. Gerard Piel, director of the Scientific American. He then discussed 
the significance of this distinction conferred each year on a man of science. 

‘We are grateful to Mr. Patnaik’, he said, ‘for having singled out for 
this distinction one of the most important fields of activities in the world 
today; progress in science and technology is so swift today that even the 
best-informed often have difficulty in trying to follow it. It is very helpful 
that sometimes some of the scientists who are responsible for discoveries 
will make the effort to explain them in plain language for the general 
public. Their names alone are a guarantee of the scientific value of their 
texts. And so, in the past, the Kalinga Prize has been awarded to scientists 
and writers such as Louis de Broglie, Julian Huxley, George Gamow and 
Bertrand Russell.’ 

Professor Auger told of the importance of the discoveries made by Karl 
von Frisch: ‘These discoveries, in which one finds so much of charm linked 
to science, certainly constitute excellent material for communication of 
science with the general public. Professor von Frisch understood that, 
and knew how to achieve the communication, with consummate art. He 
was not content only to write books about the animal world, but, with 
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me candor he showed how all these discoveries could have been made. 
believe that since his great predecessor, J. H. Fabre, no one has shown 
fr-us so well the doubts and discoveries, the erore and suceses—and 
made them so living, so accessible and so sympathetic for us ... the work 
of the scientist in search for truth.’ 

Finally, Professor von Frisch, expressing thanks to the donor and to the 
international organization, showed that his work already had put him into 
contact, indirectly, with India. 

‘In the recent past, very special ties have connected me with India,’ he 
said. ‘Research on bees led me to the conclusion many years ago ‘that 
these insects have a sort of “language’’ which in its perfection surpasses 
by far everything hitherto known about communication among animals. 
Through strange dances they inform each other that they have found a 
worthwhile food source somewhere and they tell their comrades in the 
beehive not only about the quality of the food discovered, but about its 
exact position, its direction (east, west, north, south) and distance. In 
doing this, their behaviour is so peculiar and sensible, that one wonders 
how, in the course of their evolution, they have reached this point. Well, 
the bees’ original home was India, and only in that country can still be found 
bees which are different from our honey-bees—other species of the same 
genus which in their communal habits are sometimes more primitive. 
This made me want to search for the roots of the bee-language on the spot, 
in India, and to undertake comparative language studies on those insects. 

‘One of my younger collaborators, Dr. Lindauer, undertook the journey 
made possible by funds from the Rockefeller Foundation. Our expec- 
poe roved to be correct. The Indian bee species and related genera 

e kingdom of stingless bees showed us the way from the most 
itive beginnings of mutual understanding up to the wehiction of the 


sea 
completed bee-language.’ 


A UNESCO-SPAIN SYMPOSIUM ON WATER RELATIONS OF PLANTS IN THE ARID 
ZONE 


As part of Unesco’s arid lands programme, symposia bearing on subjects 
directly related to the fields of arid zone research (hydrology, plant ecology, 
wind and solar energy, climatology, salinity, etc.) are organized each year 
with the assistance of different Member States. 

At its fourteenth session the Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Research 

proposed the organization of a Symposium on the Water Relations of 
Plants i in Arid and Semi-arid Zones. By invitation of the Spanish Govern- 
ment this meeting will be held at Madrid from 24 to 30 September next. 

The programme comprises five parts. The first concerns the special 
methods used under arid and semi-arid conditions for the following 
subjects: atmospheric phenomena (precipitation, dew, evaporation and 
humidity), soil water (content, suction and evaporation), water balance of. 
plants (transpiration, water-content absorption), and so on. 

The second section deals with the sources and availability of water for 
plants, with special reference to precipitation and infiltration, dew and 
mist, the physics of soil water under arid conditions, the influence of 
temperature, soil structure, etc., on the amount of water available, the 
effect of salinity, etc. 

The papers to be presented under the third heading will deal with such 
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ysi importance evaporation, proposed 
ormule for describing the system of balance, factors influencing the evapo- 
ration and transpiration of isolated plants and natural vegetation and 
variations in water content. 
The fourth part will deal with such questions as the effect of water defici- 
ency on plants (structural changes of the protoplasm, morpho- 
logical and anatomical changes), physiological and morphological adjustment 
7 plants to drought, germination and settlement of plantlets, features required 
ee aes natural or cultivated conditions, etc. 
to be presented under the last section will deal with the 
penchons A implications for agriculture of the scientific knowledge coverde 
oY the foregoing headings, with special reference to the resultant principles 


t of natural vegetation, irrigated and dry-land crops and 
on land in arid and semi-arid conditions. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


A round-table meeting of numerous sociologists from all parts of the world 
was held at Unesco House from 19 to 25 March under the auspices of the 
International Social Science Council. This meeting, which had as its 
theme ‘The Social Implications of Technical Progress’, made it possible 
to sum up findings on the subject and to consider means of developing 
knowledge of that question in the future. 

Three levels of studies were taken under consideration: the family, the 
enterprise and the community. It was necessary also to take account of 
diverse regional conditions, for the implications of technical progress 
cannot be the same in a highly industrialized country and in a country 
in the process of development. 

As a basis of discussion, the conference had a dozen papers prepared 
by eminent sociologists: ‘The Social Implications of Technical Progress in 
Egypt’, by Professor Hassan El Saaty, of the University of Cairo; ‘Tech- 
nical Progress and Industrial Organization’, by Professor W. E. Moore, 
of Princeton University (U.S.A.); ‘Some Aspects of the Evolution of the 
Family in Argentina’, by Professor Gino Germani, of the Institute of Socio- 
logy of Buenos Aires: ‘The Social Implications of Technical 
by Professor Feldman, of the University of Delaware (U.S.A.); ‘The 
Social Implications of Technical Pr ’ by Professor Jan Szczepans 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences; ‘A Sociological Survey on the Cultural 
Factors of Economic and Social Development’, by Professor F. Viot, of 
the University of Milan; ‘Notes on Some Aspects of Community Develop- 
ment’, by J. C. Pauvert, of the French Office of Overseas Technical and 
Scientific Research; ‘The Social Pro and the New Cities in Bantu 
Africa’, by Professor C. Mitchell, of the College of Salisbury (Southern 
Rhodesia); ‘The Social Connotations of Technical Progress’, by Professor 
Eizo Koyama, of the University of Tokyo; and ‘Technical Changes, Indus- 
trialization, and Transformation of Family Structures’, by Professor 
G. Balandier, director of the International Bureau of Research on the Social 
Implications of Technical Progress. 
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per a a 5 Se were unanimous in the opinion that there is insufficient 
today concerning the repercussions of technical change on local 
conditions, on the enterprise, and on the family. Human society is indis- 
putably in full evolution, and also hardly a day passes without a new step 
in mechanical or electronic processes. It is only one more step, in thought, 
to believe that each: ical innovation implies certain social ‘implications’. 
But the sociologist must question whether there is always cause-and-effect 
relationship between technical change and the social condition that accom- 


panies: it. 

The effects of technical progress on the ey nse of uction in 
industry was the subject most studied and best . But there remained 
numerous questions which will require new studies, especially comparative 
ones, on the: structure of the production factors, the labour 
supply, the analysis of management functions, etc. It is especially important 
to intensify the studies on property rights and their relationship to techno- 
logical progress (automation, personnel recruitment methods, management- 
personnel relations). 

Even at the community level, social evolution can result from technical 
progress, and there can be also political or administrative changes, due in 
certain cases to a difference in ideologies. Other comparative studies are 
necessary to determine the measures which could be taken at the local 
poy mee level to prevent the disorganization of families and to curb 
the gro of juvenile delinquency. 

The ty problems are sry! linked to those of the family, 
especially if one considers the ‘extended family’—-still a strong unit in many 
countries, in contrast to the ‘reduced family’ (father, mother and children) 
which is the basis of the more developed societies. In the evolution of 
the community, one also may take into account factors like ‘man’s attitude 
toward his time’—as, for example, his attachment to the past or his attitude 
toward the future, which might have bearing on his behaviour with regard 
to customs of daily life or his economic habits, both subject to complex 
consequences of technical popes. 

There is an interestin ing-up of the ‘extended family’ even in 
certain countries where is yet little industrialization. New studies 
should be made of the disappearance of the traditional role of the family— 
in the broad sense of the word—and of the importance of the ap ce 
of numerous free unions; of the consequences of the mobility of labour and 
of the influence of city life upon family unity. 

All these problems require comparative studies, the setting of standards 
in population s and the extension of certain of the demographic 
statistical studies (the figures on divorces, for example). Other tasks 
should be taken up, such as studies on the role and the attitude of different 
members of the ily, or on the modifications in the size of families 
according to social groups. 


- 


CULTURAL. ACTIVITIES 


PARTICIPATION IN THE PRODUCTION OF READING MATERIAL IN BURMA 


Experience has shown that, in many countries, campaigns against illiteracy 
have failed because of the lack of publications that could help the new 
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readers to pass to the stage where they would read regularly with pleasure 
and profit. Generally, the adult who has just taken instruction in reading 
has a very rudimentary knowl of the written language, and if—as is 
often the case—the only material available to him is much more 
difficult than what he has previously had, it is hardly surprising that he may 
quickly lose interest, not only in what he is trying to read, but also in the 
new skill he has acquired through much energy and enthusiasm. The 
same phenomenon is seen among those who haye just left school and find 
themselves in surroundings where there is nothing to read conveniently 
at hand or, at least, that interests them sufficiently to conserve 
ja Vay te oy ma og . If it is true that to learn to 
read with ease and understanding takes a long time, it is equally true that 
a few in school—or a few months in a course for illiterate adults— 
i y sufficient to give one the habit of reading either for information 
or for pleasure. 

se ahehy rtance of this problem, especially in the countries of 
South-East nesco launched in 1955 a programme for uction 
of texts ew for new readers in Burma, India, Ceylon and Pakistan, 
Appreciable results have been. obtained since then in each of these countries. 
In this connexion, we may point out the activities of the Burma Translation 
Society which is engaged, in association with Unesco, in this work. 

This society was founded in 1947 with, as its principal function, the 
translation of books from the outside. But today, 90 per cent of its pro- 
duction concerns books written by Burmese writers. 

A private organization, a society known under the name of the Sarpay 
Beikman (place of literature) has so far published nearly four hundred 
books; ened allo ars thn gp thag «ee drccah 8 
and employs more than four hundred and fifty perso 

The Burmese + Sn mone grants occasional subsidies, the United States 
Technical tion Administration provided printin e equipment 
in 1952 and 198 1953, and the Ford Foundation made a grant of $600,000 in 
1957 for a three-and-a-half year period. 

Unesco assigned a book uction specialist to the society, under 
Technical Assistance, from 1956 to 1958, and has granted fellowships. to 
three staff members. A number of Unesco fellows have been sent to the 
society for training. Recently the society was host to a Unesco regional 
seminar on the production of reading materials. 

In its early years the society found that translation was not enough to 
carry out its mission, so it enlisted local writers to create for Burmese 
reading tastes and needs. This creation is stimulated by literary prizes 
awarded to novelists, poets, dramatists and educational writers. 

The society engages in various educational and cultural works. It has 
a theatre in its compound five miles from Rangoon and arranges exhibitions 
and lectures there. It has a public library containing 13000 tooks in 
Burmese and English (including 3,000 children’s books). The. society 
sponsors a journalism school and gives courses in library science, publishing, 
printing, publication market research and public speaking. 

The publications include textbooks for sehonle at various levels (of which 
150 have already been issued); a popular science encyclopedia already in 
nine volumes out of a projected thirty-one; a general encyclopedia that 
has reached three volumes; a monthly magazine; illustrated. children’s 
books; and public informational handbooks on health, agriculture, 
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culture, economics, recreation and civics for new literates. 
The society also compiles technical terms: more than 50,000 such terms 
have already been translated or transliterated into Burmese. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


A COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS ON THE THEME, ‘EAST AND WEST DO MEET” 


For the use of schools, libraries and other institutions desirous of organizing 
small exhibits, Unesco has just prepared a kit of 21 photographs which, 
on the theme, ‘East and West do meet’, present the differences and the 
similarities between various aspects of daily life in eastern and western 
countries. 

Ree cps pictures provide a comparison of features of family life, in city 

or village, agriculture, crafts and industry, games and sports, architecture, 
the theatre and the dance. The other three pictures portray the association 
@ men of the East and the West in various activities. 

Captions in French, English and Spanish accompany the collection. A 
commentary for teachers’ use is being prepared. The exhibit kit may be 
obtained by writing to the Division of Public Liaison, Unesco House, Paris. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


An outstanding feature of the major project for the development of primary 
education in Latin America is the extensive provision of opportunities for 
study abroad. In the first two years of the project, 146 awards were granted 
to nationals of 20 Latin American Member States. These fellowships Ww were 
planned to enable specialists, in fields carefully selected in relation to the 
development of the project, to obtain intensive training for a fixed period. 

The number of opportunities offered by Unesco for study abroad during 
the first two years of the project has been greatly increased by projects 
jointly financed and sponsored by Unesco, individual Member States, and 
other international organizations. In this way, Unesco has been able to 
make considerable facilities available, in addition to the normal contributions 
of the governments. 


A description of these joint projects shows their variety and extent. 
Training of Educational Specialists 


Two 9-months’ training courses were organized by Unesco, in collaboration 
with the governments of Brazil and Chile, to enable educational specialists 
to undertake nine months’ intensive study in such subjects as school orga- 
nization and administration; curriculum, methods and supervision; teacher 
training and educational and vocational orientation. Thirty fellows from 
10 countries attended the course at Sfio Paulo—20 Brazilians with fellow- 
ships by their government, and 10 Latin Americans, other than Brazilians, 
with Brazil-Unesco fellowships. Twenty-six fellows from 13 countries 
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attended the course at Santiago de Chile—10 Chilean fellows and 16 Latin 
Americans of other nationalities on Chile-Unesco fellowships. Both 
courses were completed in December 1958. 

Unesco awarded 15 fellowships to train staff of normal schools associated 
with the major project in Colombia, Ecuador and Nicaragua. Studies 
were carried out at the Centro Interamericano de Educacién Rural, in 


Rubio, Venezuela, which is run by the Organization of American States 
and the Government of Venezuela. 


School Inspection 


Thanks to the collaboration of the French National Commission for Unesco 
and special study facilities and financial assistance provided by the French 
Government, 19 inspectors and teachers were awarded France-Unesco 
fellowships to study the role of school yea in the French primary 
school system. An introductory course of one month arranged by the 
Institut gogique National was followed by special field observation 
in the provinces, The programme in France was completed in a one-week 
seminar at Unesco. 

Thanks to an offer from the Czechoslovakian National Commission for 
Unesco, 14 of the school inspectors from 11 countries, after completing 
their studies in France, were given short-term fellowships to carry out 
comparative studies in school inspection in Czechoslovakia. This was 
followed by a period of observation in the same field in Switzerland. 
wa With the participation of the Organization of American States and of 
the Government of Puerto Rico, a short course was organized for rural 
supervisors in Rubio, Venezuela, and Puerto Rico. Unesco awarded 
20 fellowships of four months’ duration to 12 Latin American countries. 


Statistical Studies 


The Government of Spain, with the co-operation of the University of Madrid 
and the Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica, made it possible for 17 specialists 
in educational statistics from 16 Latin American countries to follow a nine- 
months’ training course. Members of the course will complete their 
studies by a period of intensive work with the Statistics Division of the Unesco 
Secretariat. The Madrid course was attended by 30 students—17 with 
Spain-Unesco fellowships, and 13 Spaniards with the help of their govern- 
ment. 

With the co-operation of the Instituto Interamcricano de Estadisticas 
de la OEA and the University of Chile, Unesco organized a three months’ 
course for statistical officers of Ministries of Education. Sixteen fellows 
attended the course at Santiago de Chile. 


Educational Documentation 


Unesco has collaborated with the Oficina de Educacién Ibero-Americana 
in organizing a four-months’ course in educational documentation for 
specialists from five countries in Latin America. The studies, carried out 
in Madrid, are being supplemented by a period of five weeks’ work in the 
Unesco Education Clearing House, and at the Institut Pédagogique National 
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in Paris. Visits will also be made to documentation centres at Bonn, Rome 
and Florence. 


Fellowships in Higher Educational Studies 


Thirteen fellowships were awarded in 1957-58 to enable advanced specia- 
lists from 12 countries to undertake post-graduate courses of study in such 
fields as educational psychology, school administration and supervision, 
vocational guidance, teacher training, educational policy re Ba a 
and comparative education. At the present time, these s ists are 
completing their fellowships in eight countries. 

Freon itch pure da liye taney ge edema A assim 130 individuals 
will have recei Plans are under way for an expanded 
programme along so similar lines in 1959-60, which, it is hoped, 
pape the sgegreyira: of Member eoeges will enable an a in th number 

specialists to be trained abroad under the major project the spring 
of 1959, new courses in educational problems were started in and 
Chile. Further, six supervisors and normal school teachers from five 
Latin American countries are to receive Unesco-Argentina fellowships. 
Finally, 15 Unesco fellows have been sent to the Rubio centre to follow the 
1959 regular course. 
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Afghanistan. The Government Printing House in Kabul, which was severely 
damaged in a fire recently, is y being ired, thanks to financial 
aid given by Unesco, the Pashtany Tijareti and the Industrial Bank 
of Afghanistan. 


Argentina. Three members have been added to the official representation 
in the National Commission of Argentina: The chairman of the Academy 
of Law and Social Sciences of Cordoba, the chairman of the National 
Commission of Vocational Guidance and Training, and the chairman 
of the National Film Institute. 


Australia. The Australian Sales Agent for Unesco publications, Melbourne 
University Press, organized a special Unesco Week in Australia, from 2 to 
6 March, 1959. Special posters and leaflets were printed, and booksellers 
and libraries in every state were asked to co-operate in giving publicity 
to Unesco’s work and, in particular, to its publications, by arranging special 
displays during that period. Melbourne University Press atranged for 
special showings of Unesco films to schoolchildren and students in 
Melbourne. ’ 

With the financial assistance of the Australian National) Advisory 
Committee for Unesco, the principal art galleries have arranged for the 
issue of tcard-size reproductions of five. contempo Australian 
painters: John Brack, Bob Dickerson, Arthur Boyd, Russell and 
Clifton Pugh. 

The youth seminar with the theme ‘Young People in their Daily Work’, 
held from 2 to 16 January last, was attended by 50 participants, about half 
of whom came from Asian countries including Burma, Ceylon, Chi 
Hong Kong, India, Sarawak, British North Borneo, Thailand and Viet-Nam 
Mr. N. Krishnaswamy, Asian Secretary of the World Assembly of Youth, 
led the discussions. 


China, On 24 February, at the Taipeh Liberty House, Dr. Nai-wei Chang, 
Secretary-General of the Chinese National Commission for Unesco, 
initiated an organization the membership of which includes cultural officers 
of the different embassies in the Republic of China, among them represen- 
tatives of Korea, Japan, Thailand and the United States of America. The 
CeeR SR aims to promote international understanding on an intellectual 
evel, 

Dr. Dison Hsueh-feng Poe, Deputy-Minister of Education/and principal 
delegate to the tenth session of the General Conference of Unesco was 
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guest speaker at a meeting held in Taipeh on 30 January. He spoke on the 
activities and resolutions of the tenth session of the General Conference and 
also referred to a gift made to Unesco by the Chinese delegation of 
2,000 volumes of Chinese books, 


France. The National Commission brought together at Mulhouse on 
19 March six persons of diverse fields for a public discussion on the theme, 
‘Liberty and Community’. They were Messrs. Berger, director of higher 
education and president of the National Commission; Frangois, inspector- 
general of public instruction and vice-president of the Commission; Duret, 
delegate of the General Confederation of Labour (C.G.T.); Canet, indus- 
trialist, member of the National Committee of Young Emplo ers, and 
Father Fessart, philosopher and theologian. The ers endeavoured 
to define the place of the individual, and the role of om, in a society 
tending to become more and more communal. 

Some of the papers prepared by the delegates of 25 countries who took 
part last year in an international conference on television and popular 
education organized at Marly-le-Roi by the National Commission were 
published recently in the Cahiers d’études de radio et télévision in a special 


Jordan. During the absence of Mr. Kahil Salim, who is on mission in the 
United States, Mr. Kailani, inspector in the Ministry of Education, is 
acting as secretary of the Jordan National Commission. 

The National Commission has recently translated into Arabic the Unesco 
publication Multiple Class Teaching. This translation will appear in the 
rural education magazine of Jordan. 


Korea. The Korean National Commission held several meetings during 

the past few months to discuss the compilation of the Korean survey, 

the promotion of the project for ‘Unesco House’ which is to house the 

National Commission, and, above all, the tion of the National 

Conference scheduled for October within the framework of the Major 

heat on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
ues 

During February the National Commission assisted in the opening of 
the ‘East and West do meet’ display sets exhibition, which was organized 
by the Office of Public Information, together with 13 universities and 
colleges and 35 organizations which are represented within the National 
Commission. 

In response to an offer made by the Chinese National Commission for 
an exhibition to be held in Korea of the paintings by a well-known Chinese 
artist, Tien Manshih, the cultural sub-committee of the Korean National 
Commission decided to combine it with the Unesco travelling exhibition 
*2,000 Years of Chinese Art’ for display in Seoul and other principal cities 
some time during May. 


Lebanon. The Lebanese National Commission is assisting in the preparation 


‘of the Baalbeck Festival, to be held in August and which will this year 


consist of folklore, theatre and music as well as a special programme of 
‘Sound and Light’. 
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Libya. With a view to increasing co-operation and organizing. relations 
on a wider scale between Unesco and the Libyan Government, the Council 
of Ministers decided to re-organize the Libyan National Commission. The 
director-general of education will be the chairman. There will be four 
other members: a representative of Libya University, a representative of 
the Ministry of Education, a representative of the Federal Social Affairs 
Department, and the federal director of press and publications. An official 
of the Ministry will act as secretary. 


Monaco. A ministerial ordinance issued in February approved the statutes 
of the Club of Friends of Unesco, which already has some twenty members. 


New Zealand. Mr. D. G. Shouler has been appointed secretary executive 
officer of the New Zealand National Commission for Unesco in succession 
to Mr. A. F. Campbell, who has been nominated to another post in the 
New Zealand Department of Education. 


Panama. In a recent issue of its monthly newsletter the Panamanian National 
Commission gives a survey of its activities during 1958 including those of 
the Mass Communications Committee, the Libraries Committee and the 
Committee on Museums, the Committee on the Major Project on 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values and the 
Committee on Education. Reference is also made to fellowships, the Latin 
American Exhibition of Children’s Drawings and other exhibitions. 


Philippines. The Philippines-Unesco National Community Training Centre 
at Baymanbang, Pangasinan, recently was the scene of the first national 
seminar in this country on child psychology. It is hoped that regional 
centres of child psychology and child development study, working closely 
po normal schools, will soon serve as units of a national centre for such 
work. ; 

Mr. Pedro Ronduen, executive secretary of the Unesco National 
Commission of the Philippines visited Headquarters between 16 March 
and 3 April. Mr. Ronduen met many members of the Secretariat during 
his three-weeks’ stay and had the opportunity of discussing the implemen- 
tation of the forthcoming Regional Conference of National Commissions 
in Asia which -is to take place in Manila during October of this year. 


United States of America. The State Department has just announced the 
appointment of seven new members of the National Commission. 

are Senators Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky, and Eugene J. McCarthy 
of Minnesota; Dr. Robert H. Hamlin, assistant to the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming; Dr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, 
president of the American Council of Learned Societies; Dr. Alan K. Man- 
chester, dean of the graduate school at Duke University; Dr. Cyril O. Houle, 
professor of education at the University of Chicago; and Dr. Donald 
H. ee ee of Oriental languages at the University of California. 
Reappointed to the Commission were Dr. G. Homer Durham, vice-president 
of the University of Utah, and Clayton M. Crosier, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 
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non-governmental organizations 


Collaboration. with Teachers’ Organizations 


In the first half of April members of the Unesco Secretariat held a series 
of meetings with representatives of teachers’ organizations: on 8 and 
9 April with the Unesco Relations Committee of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP), and on 15 and 
16 April with the World Federation of Teacher’s Unions, known from the 
initials of its French title (Fédération Internationale Syndicale de 1’Ensei- 
gnement) as FISE. The purpose of the meetings, which were held at the 

uest of the organizations themselves, was to examine the possibility of 
callabountion between the Unesco Secretariat and these two international 
organizations in the carrying out of certain parts of Unesco’s programme, 
notably the major projects on the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values and on the Extension of Primary Education in 

In view of the fundamental role of the classroom teacher in the whole 
educational process, it is natural that Unesco and its Member States should 
wish to help teachers’ organizations to become an effective instrument in 
improving the quality of education and of raising the status and profes- 
sional competence of their members. As a step in this direction the Secre- 
tariat. convened a meeting of experts, held on 13 and 14 April, to examine 
and advise on the study Unesco is making of teachers’ associations and to 
draw up the criteria which might be applied in future Unesco programmes 
for improving the organization of the profession. 


International Federation of Musical Youth 


During the early days of April, the International Federation of Musical 
Youth held its annual assembly in Paris. After an opening ceremony at 
the Palais de Chaillot on the morning of 31 March, the work of the meeting 
was carried out at Unesco Headquarters. Sixteen national groups were 
represented: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland; 
United’ Kingdom and. Uruguay. Observers from Argentina, Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Yugoslavia also took part in the discussion. 

Among the decisions taken were: (a) the establishment in the future of 
annual reports by the federation’s member groups through a questionnaire 
drawn up by its officers; (b) the admission of the Musical Youth Organi- 
zation of Israel; (c) the organization of an international tour to be made by 
an Asian artist accompanied by a lecturer presenting his programmes (this 
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method is frequently used in the Musical Youth movement) and who will 
appear in Europe and America; (d) the organization of the next congress of 
the federation in Germany = bably in Berlin) in August 1960. It has 
already been agreed that fo would be held at Milan 
(1961); Lisbon (196: (1962); the Netherfands 11963) (1963) and Brasilia (1964). 

In addition, the ae committee recommended that: (a) each country 
should make an effort to carry the message of music beyond school and 
university circles; (b) that youth be given an increased share in the organi- 
zation of the federation, as, for example, in the Netherlands, where every 
adult with a responsible position has a youth as his counterpart; (c) that 
delegations or Musical Youth sections set up close relations with similar 
groups in other countries and that exchanges between border regions 
should be stepped up 

In line with the ate of the federation, elections were held for half of 
its officers, The congress elected or re-elected Mr. Fritz Buchtger (Germany) 
as president; Mr. Gilles Lefebvre (Canada) and Jacques Longchampt 
(France) as vice-presidents; Mr. Marcel Cuvelier (Belgium), secretary- 
general; and Mr. Pierre-A. Pillet (Switzerland), treasurer. 
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OFFICIAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The Fifty-fourth Session of the Executive Board 


The Executive Board, which is responsible, between sessions of the General 
Conference, for Unesco’s Policy and the execution of its programme, is 
to hold its fifty-fourth session in Paris, from 1 to 13 June, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Ben Bowen Thomas (United Kingdom). 

The Board’s provisional agenda includes several problems connected 
with the execution of the Organization’s programme for 1959-60. After 
considering the Director-General’s reports on Unesco’s activities in 1958 
and during the first four months of this year, it will discuss the 
zation’s part in the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for 1959, 
The Board will decide upon the membership—for the next two years—of 
the Advisory Committee for the Major Project on Extension of Primary 
Education in Latin America. It will also consider the arrangements for 
the Intergovernmental Conference which is to consider and adopt measures 
for the joint operation by Member States of international research and 
training vessels, and for the preparation of a programme of international 
co-operative research and training in the marine sciences. The Director- 
General will propose to the Board an amendment of the Statutes of the 
International Committee on Monuments, Artistic and Historical Sites 
and Archeological Excavations, the purpose of the amendment being to 
allow of greater flexibility with regard to the regularity of the committee’s 
sessions and the intervals at which they are held. . Further, the Board will 
be asked to approve certain proposals concerning the commemoration of 
anniversaries of great personalities. 

The provisional agenda also provides for the study of a preliminary 
discussion paper, drawn up by the Secretariat, on programme and budget 
proposals for 1961-62. 

In the field of External Relations, the Board will examine a report by the 
special committee set up to consider draft comments to be forwarded to the 
Trusteeship Council, and also a report by the Director-General on recent 
decisions of the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency of interest to Unesco. The Director- 
General will submit to the Board: (a) proposals concerning participation 
by Unesco, within the fields of its competence, in the implementation of 
resolutions of the Economic Commission for Africa; (b) proposals concern- 
ing collaboration between Unesco and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency in the implemenation of projects of joint interest; and (c) a report 
on Unesco’s activities under the United Nations Special Fund. The 
Director-General will consult the Board on measures to be taken in pursu- 
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ance of the General Conference’s decisions concerning Unesco’s relations 
with ipternesiogel Pog ea organizations. 

Finally, several istrative and financial questions will be referred to 
the Board: effects on the 1959-60 budget of the change in the exchange 
rate of the French franc; decisions to be taken on staff salaries; recommen- 
dations of the Headquarters Committee concerning the completion of the 
construction of Unesco’s Headquarters in Paris, and so on. 

_. Members of the Board will also be consulted by the Director-General, in 
er meeting, on ———— to senior posts in the Secretariat. In 

s connexion it may be mentioned that the Director-General has recently 
addressed a circular letter to Member States, informing them of vacancies 
for the posts of Director of the Department of Education Chief of the Bureau 
of Relations with Member States, Deputy Director of the Department of 
Natural Sciences, and Chief of the Applied Social Sciences Division of 
the Department of Social Sciences. In the same document, Mr. Veronese 
announced his intention, subject to the results of his consultation with 
the Executive Board, of extending the contracts of the present incumbents 
of the following posts: Director of the Department of Activities ; 
Legal Adviser, Bureau of Legal Affairs; the uty Directors of the 
pe hg of Cultural Activities, the Department 0 of Mass Communication 

the Department of Social Sciences; and the Chiefs of the Documents 
and Publications Service, the Exchange of Persons Service and the Bureau 
of Personnel. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, MEETINGS 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 


AND SEMINARS 
May, June, July and August 1959 


Unesco for the months of May, June, July and August 1959. 


2. This time-table does not include 


invited to send representatives or observers. 


3. Amy changes in this time-table will be notified in subsequent issues of the Unesco 


Chronicle. 


4. Meetings subsidized, though not convened by Unesco, are marked by an asterisk. 


Date 
MAY 
2-3* 
4 

10 
10-15 


11-14 


11-15 
12-25* 


19-23* 


19-23 
20-22 


25 MAY- 
13 JUNE 


JUNE 


8-20 


15-20 

15 JUNE- 
11 JULY 
17-19 


Organizing Committee for the Third General Confer- 
ence of the International Association of Universities 

Meeting of scientific consultants for the preparation of 
the travelling science exhibition on automation 

Meeting of consultants to advise Unesco on its cell bio- 
logy programme 

Symposium on Resistance of Insects to Insecticides 
(convened by the Science Co-operation Office for the 
Middle East) 

Joint meeting of the Bureau of the International Advi- 
sory Committee on Bibliography and representatives of 
the International Advisory Committee for Documen- 
tation and Terminology in the Pure and Applied 
Sciences 

Consultative Committee on Adult Education 

Meeting of representatives of broadcasting organizations 
(convened by the International Music Council) 

Fourth Congress of the International Federation of 
Musicians (convened by the International Music 
Council) 

Advisory Committee for the East-West Major Project 

Working party to make selections for the Catalogue of 
Colour Reproductions of Paintings Prior to 1860 
(Sth ed. 1959) 

Executive Board (fifty-fourth session) and its Commis- 
sions 


Training Course on Crystallography (convened by the 
Science Co-operation Office for Latin America) 

Meeting of consultants for the preparation of the Inter- 
national Conference on Information Processing 

International Conference on Information Processing 

Training Course in High Vacuum Techniques (convened 
by the Science Co-operation Office for South Asia) 

Meeting with representatives of foundations aiding 
library development 


meetings convened by the United Nations, the Specia- 
lized Agencies, and various international organizations, to which Unesco has been 


Place 


LOUVAIN 





CAIRO 








reser nee nee 


ama Pe Ae cae BT 








JUNE (cont.) 


JULY 


1-7 
1-27 


4 
6-10 
6-11 


6-15 
6-18 
6-25 


27 JULY- 
1 AUG. 


AUGUST 


3-7 


3-8 
10-16 


17 


21 AUG.- 
4 sSEPT.* 
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Meeting of scientific consultants for the preparation of 
the travelling science exhibition on automation 

Sub-committee on Human Physiology and Ecology in 
Arid Zones 

Symposium on Immediate and Low-Level Effects of 
Ionizing Radiations (convened jointly by the Italian 
National Commission for Nuclear Research, [UBS 
and Unesco) 


Seminar on Mexican Higher Education Scheme 

Regional Training Course on Arid Zone Microclima- 
tology (convened by the Science Co-operation Office 
for South Asia) 

Bureau of the International Federation for Modern 
Languages and Literature (ICPHS) 

Unesco /IBE joint committee meeting 

Symposium on Atomic Energy and its Educational Prob- 
lems (convened jointly by Unesco and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy ) 

Meeting of Experts on Mathematical Sciences (con- 
vened by the Science Co-operation Office for Latin 
America) 

Twenty-second International Conference on Public 
Education 


Joint UN /Unesco seminar on Social Aspects of Urbani- 
zation in Latin America 
Regional workshop seminar on Technical and Vocational 
Education in Asia 
Meeting of the committee elected by the Sixth Conference 
Organizations Approved for 


Symposium on Electrogenesis (convened by the Science 
Co-operation Office for Latin America) 


Symposium on Learning (convened jointly by the 
Science Co-operation Office for Latin America and the 
Council for International Organizations of Medical 
Sciences) 

Symposium on Algology (convened by the Science 
Co-operation Office for South Asia) 

International Conference on the Contribution of Sport 
to the Improvement of Professional Abilities and to 
Cultural Development (convened by the Government 
of Finland with financial aid from Unesco) 

Co-ordination meeting concerning Physical Education 
and Sport 

Committee of Experts on Programmes of Formal Co- 
operation between Universities (convened by the 
International Association of Universities with finan- 
cial aid from Unesco) 





Place 


VENICE 


QUETTA 
(Pakistan) 


GENEVA 
SACLAY 


BUENOS AIRES 
GENEVA 
SANTIAGO 
(Chile) 
TOKYO 


UNESCO 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


MONTEVIDEO 


INDIA or 
PAKISTAN 
HELSINKI 


HELSINKI 





Date 
AUGUST (cont.) 


23 AUG.- Seminar for Young Teachers on Education for Interna- 


5 sepr.* tional Understanding (convened by the Austrian 
National Commission and the Unesco Institute for 
Education) 

25-28 Meeting of Experts on Social Science Terminology 


31 AUG.- International Advisory Committee on the School Curri- 
11 sePr. culum 

DATE NOT Meeting of Experts on the Use of Mathematical 
FIXED Methods ,in the Social Sciences 
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MEARE AN 

Panuzai, Press Department, 
Royal Afghan Ministry of 
Education, 


KABUL. 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Alsina 


500, 
BUENOS AIRES. 


AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne University Press, 
Lonsdale 


Street, 
MELBOURNE Cl (Victoria). 


AUSTRIA 
Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., 


— * 


N.V. 

Belgiélei 151, 
ANTWERPEN. 
For The Courier: 
Louis de Lannoy, 

22, place de Brouckére, 
BRUXELLES. 


BOL 
Libreria Selecciones, 
avenida Camacho 369, 
casilla 
La Paz. 


BULGARIA 
Raznoiznos, 1, Tzar Assen, 
Soria. 


BURMA 
S.P.C.K (Burma), 
549 Merchant Street, 
P.O. Box 222, 
RANGOON. 


CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 
14, avenue 
PHNOM-PENH. 


CANADA 
The *s Printer, 
Ottawa (Ont.). 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, 
— Box 244, 


Lady Lochore Building, 
arsons Road, 


CHILE 
Editorial Universitaria S.A., 
avenida B. O’Higgins 1058, 
casilla 10220, 
SANTIAGO. 


CHINA 
The World Book Co. Ltd.., 
99, Chungking South Road, 


Tarren, Taiwan (Formosa). 


COLOMBIA 
Libreria Central, 
Carrera 6-A n.° 14-32, 
Bosoti. 


‘COSTA RICA 


apartado 1313, 
San José, 


CUBA 


La 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Librerfa Dominicana, 
Mercedes 49, 
apartado de correos 656, 
Crupap TRUJILLO. 


ECUADOR 
Libreria Cientffica, 
Luque 225 a 229, 

casilla 362, 
Gaaan 


EL SALVADOR 
Manuel Navas & Cia., 
l.a avenida Sur 37, 

San SALVADOR. 


ETHIOPIA 
Press Agency, 
P.O. Box 120, 
Appis ABABA. 


FINLAND 
——— Kirjakauppa, 
HELSINKI. 


FRANCE 
Librairie de I’Unesco, 
de Fontenoy, 
'ARIS-7*; 
Wholesale: 
Sales Section, 
de Fontenoy, 
'ARIS-7°. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Librarie J. Bocage, 
Ls hy true Ledru-Rollin, 


iy wl (Martinique). 


GERMANY (FED. REP.) 
R. Oldenbourg 56. 


145, 


GREECE 
Librairie H. Kauffmann, 
28, rue du Stade, 
ATHENES. 


HAITI 
Librairie ‘A la Caravelle’, 


36, rue 
B.P. 111, 
PorT-Au-PRINCE. 


HONG KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
Kowtoon. 


HUNGARY 
Kultura, P.O. Box 149, 
BupaPEsT 62. 


Libreria Econémica, 
Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
HABANA. 





UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


INDIA 


Private Ltd.: 


Orient Longmans 
17, Chittaranjan Ave., 


CALCUTTA 13; 

Indian Chamber, 
Nicol Road, 

Bompay 1; 

36a Mount Road, 
Gunfoundry Road, 
HYDERABAD 1; 


Kanson House, 

24/1 Asaf Ali Road, 

P.O. Box 386, 

— Dear 1. 

Oxford Book and Stationery 
Ou. 

Scindia House, 


New Deut; 
— Prakashan Private 


Himalaya, a 
Hornby Ri 
BompBay 1 


INDONESIA 
G.C.T. Van Dorp & Co., 
Djalan Nusantara 22, 
Posttromme! 85, 
DsaKARTA. 


IRAN 


Commission nationale iranienne 


pour I’Unesco, 
poo du Musée, 
Ténéran. 


IRAQ 

McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
BAGHDAD. 

IRELAND 
The National Press, 
2 Wellington Road, 
Ballsbridge, 
Dustin. 


ISRAEL 
Biumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby 


Road 
and 48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, 


Te. Aviv. 


ITALY 
oe Commissionaria 


soni, 
via Gino Capponi 26, 
casella postale 552, 
FIRENZE. 
JAMAICA eon 
"s Room, 
91 Harbour ‘Street, 
KINGSTON; 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 
JAPAN 
Maruzen 


Co. 
6, Tort Nichome, “Nihonbashi, 
P.O. Box 605, 
Tokyo Central 
Toxyo. 
JORDAN 
Joseph I. Bahous & Co., 


Dar-ul-Kutub, Salt Road, 
P.O. Box 66, AMMAN. 


KOREA 


Korean National Commission 
for Ui 


inesco, 
P.O. Box Central 64, 
SBouL. 


: 
| 
. 
: 
3 
: 








LEBANON 
Librairie universelle, 
avenue des Francais, 
BEYROUTH. 
LIBERIA 
J. Momolu Kamara, 
69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
A 
LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
33, Grand-Rue, 
LUXEMBOURG. 
MALAYA pepeeanon OF) 
& SINGAPO 
ra Chong -_' Co., 
Box 135, 
i #4 
MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library, 
26 Kingsway, 
VALLETTA. 
MEXICO 
E.D.LA.P.S.A., 
Libreria de Cristal, 


apartado postal 
Mexico 1, D.F. 


Library, 
30, boulevard des Moulins, 
Monte-CarLo. 

MOROCCO 
Bureau d’études et de 
participations 
8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, 
bofte postale 211, 

RABAT. 

NETHERLANDS 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 9, 
Den Haac. 

NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


NICARAGUA 


NIGERIA 
C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, 
P.O. Box 174, 

Lacos. 


NORWAY 
A.S. Bokhjornet, 
Stortingsplass 7 
Oso. 


PAKISTAN 
lerozsons: 
60 The Mall, 
LAHORE; 
Bunder > 


KARACHI; 
35, The Mall, 
PESHAWAR. 


Unesco Book 


PANAMA 
Cultural P. 
Avenida 7.a n.o T1-49, 
apartado de correos 2018, 
PANAMA. 
PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias 
de Salvador Nizza, 
calle Pte. Franco 39/43, 
ASUNCION. 


PERU 
Libreria Mejia -Baca 
Jirén Azangaro 722, 
Lima. 
PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Education Co. Inc., 
1104 Castillejos, 
Quiapo, 
P.O. Box 620, 
MAnILa. 
POLAND 
Osrodek Rozpowszechniania 
Wydawnictw Naukowych PAN, 


Palac Kultury i Nauki, 
WARSZAWA. 


RUMANIA 


Cartimex, 
Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
BucurResTI. 
SINGAPORE 
See Malaya (Federation of). 
SPAIN 
Libreria Cientffica Medinaceli, 
Duque de Medinaceli 4, 


MAonrID. 
For The Courier: 
Ediciones I 


Ss 
A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. 
Hovbokhandel. 
Fredsgatan 
StockHoLM 16. 
For The Courier: 
Svenska Unescoriidet, 

Vasagatan 15-17, 

STOCKHOLM 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


pat ay. 4 OF SOUTH AFRICA 
a Shaik’s Bookstore (Pty) 
Libri Building, 
Church Street, 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
La Renaissance d’Egypte, 
9 Sh. Adly-Pasha, 

Carro (Egypt). 


UNITED KINGDOM 


for periodicals: 
Columbia. University Press, 
2960, Broadway, 
New Yorx 27. N.Y. 

URUGUAY 

Unesco Centro de Cooperacién 
Cientffica para América 
bulevar ‘Artigas 1320-24, 
casilla de correo 859, 
MONTEVIDEO 
Oficina de _ rn 
de Editoriales, 
plaza Cagancha 1342, 
1.°* piso, 


MONTEVIDEO. 
U.S.S.R. 
M 


Moskva G-200. 
VEN 


CARACAS. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-papeterie Xuan-Thu, 
> a rue Tu-Do, 


SaIcon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Terazije 27, 

BEOGRAD. 


all books and periodicals of an educational scientific or 


Coupons can be used to 
cultural character. For full Bent R 4 please wn. to: Unesco Coupon Office, Place de Fontenoy, 
rance. 


Paris-7*, 








